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' This is pretty sea-music, Keats, Isn't it ?' 6 Yes/ he
answered to my relief, 'it is water parted from the
sea' (the first line of a Vauxhall song then all the
YOgue)."

In the favourable weather which ensued the two friends
read aloud c Don Juan ' to each other; but Keats resented
the mocking cynicism of the shipwreck canto, and was so
wrought upon that at last he flung the volume aside in
contemptuous anger. With all his nature craving for
sympathy and tenderness (himself the most tender as well
as one of the manliest of English poets), and at the same
time so near his own life's shipwreck, he could not enjoy
Byron's brilliant stanzas.

The storm deeply impressed both :

" On the second morning I ventured up to peep over the cabin door, and
was astonished at the grandeur of the sea. The waves were of an enormous
length, and so high that the effect was like a mountainous country, and it
was a cheering sight to see how nicely the ship met each wave and rode
over it diagonally. I lost all fear in this sublime sight, and for the rest of
the storm was a continual watcher, even to the lightning. When off Cape
St. Vincent the weather changed and a dead calm ensued, and a great relief it
was, to the passengers at any rate. Once more we were all in each other's
company at dinner, and congratulated ourselves the more heartily when
we heard from the captain that he had had fears for the ship, which
had laboured heavily in the trough of the seas. Keats was greatly im-
pressed by the beauty of the ocean off Cape St. Yincent. It was smooth
as oil, and all one undulating motion, and with the bright sun shining on
it we saw many large and strange fish; and once, to our delight and
excitement, a whale appeared on the surface. The following day, although
the calm still prevailed, we found ourselves in proximity to some Portu-
guese men-of-war, particularly a large four-decker, the San Josef. We
were leaning over the taffrail, looking at this unwieldy monster in the
distance flapping on the idle waves, when a shot passed close under the
cabin-window. The captain, who was shaving, rushed on deck, to dis-
cover that a gun had been fired at us for not answering the signals on
board the Portuguese man-of-war. While he was still looking seaward
bewilderedly (for he had heard a previous discharge, though we had not,
and had fancied the commodore was simply signalling to his fleet), the
San Josef had drifted close enough for communication by speaking-
trumpet. Some one shouted in English, demanding to know if we had
recently seen any ships, particularly any vessels that looked like privateers.
Many semi-piratical sloops were at that time known to be sailing for
South America, which was then beginning to emancipate itself from thewing this account are a few passages concerning
